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It was in the 5th and 6th centuries that the
Saxons crossed to Britain and settled in the
s. of England, where the names Middlesex,
Sussex, and Wessex still bear witness to their
influence. Those who remained in Germany
extended their territory southward by con-
quest; and it is this southern and mountain-
ous part of the old kingdom that now bears
the name of Saxony.

Saxony, formerly a kingdom, now a re-
public. Agriculture is highly developed, but
Saxony's chief interests are manufacturing
and mining. The mineral wealth consists in
bituminous coal and lignite, with iron, co-
balt, tin, copper, lead, and silver. The largest
cities are Leipsig, Dresden, Chemnitz, and
Plauen.

Saxony, prov., Prussia, belongs in part
to the North German plain, in part runs over
the Harz Mts. and the Thuringian Forest. It
is traversed by the Elbe and the Saale, with
their tributaries. Agriculturally this province
stands at the head of all Germany, in respect
both of the enlightenment and scientific prog-
ress of the cultivators and of the value of its
products. .Mining is important: lignite, iron,
copper, rock-salt, and sulphuric acid are ex-
tracted. The manufacturing industries pro-
duce textiles, sugar, chicory, machinery, chem-
icals, and firearms, and there are iron works,
breweries, distilleries, and tanneries. Halle is
the seat of a university and of an agricul-
tural university college.

Saxophone.

Saxophone, a brass musical instrument
invented by Adolphe Sax. It consists of a
conical brass tube, curved forward and up-
ward* at the bottom, and having a short

section bent backward at the top, upon which
a mouthpiece and reed resembling those of
the clarinet are fitted. The instrument con-
tains lateral holes, which are covered by keys
and studs, and manipulated by the first three
fingers of each hand of the player.
Saxton, Joseph (1799-1873), American
inventor, born in Huntingdon, Pa., in 1817
established a watch-making business in Phil-
adelphia. In 1837 he was appointed curator
of the standard weighing apparatus of the
U. S. Mint in Philadelphia. He invented a
deep-sea thermometer used by the U. S. Coast
Survey.
Say, Leon (1826-96), French financier.
He became minister of finance in 1872, in
1876, in 1877, and 1879. In 1878 he was presi-
dent of the French International Monetary
Conference. He was president of the Senate-
in 1880-81, and minister of finance in 1882-
Among his works are Contre le Socialisms
(1896); and Les Finances de la France sow
la Troisieme Republique.
Saybrook, town, Middlesex co., Conn.,
named in honor of the Puritan noblemen,
Lord Say and Lord Brooke. The town was
united with the colony of Connecticut in
1644. It was the seat of the Collegiate School
of Connecticut, now Yale University, from
1701 to 1716. The Saybrook Platform was
adopted here in 1708 by a synod of the Con-
gregational Church; p. 2,332.
Sayre, Francis Bowes (1885- ),
U. S. public official. He studied law at
Harvard Law School and was a career man
in the U. S. State Department. Was foreign
affairs counsel to King Rama vi of Siam,
1923-25; assisted Secretary of State Cordell
Hull on reciprocal trade treaties, 1937-1939;
assisted senate committee with plans for the
independence of the Philippines. He was ap-
pointed High Commissioner to the Philip-
pines by Pres. Roosevelt, 1939. He married
a daughter of Pres. Woodrow Wilson.
Sayre, Lewis Albert (1820-1900), Amer-
ican surgeon, born in Madison, N. J. He
graduated at the College of Physicians and
Surgeons, New York, in 1842, began to prac-
tice in New York, and in 1853-73 was surgeon
to Bellevue Hospital. He was one of the
founders of the Bellevue Hospital Medical
School (1861), and was a member of the fac-
ulty until 1898, when the school became a
part of New York University. He was also
founder of the New York Academy of Med-
icine and the New York Pathological Society,
and one of the founders of the American
Medical Association. He was a specialist in